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THE JEWISH PILGRIM. 
Are these the ancient holy hills 
Where angels walked of old? 
Is this the land our story fills 
With glory not yet cold? 
For I have passed by many a shrine, 
O’er many aland and sea, 
But still, oh! promised Palestine, 
My dreams have been of thee. 


I see thy mountain cedars green, 
Thy valleys fresh and fair, 

With summers bright as they have been 
When Israel’s home was there ; 

Tho’ o’er thee sword and time have passed, 
And Cross and Crescent shone, 

And heavily the chain hath prest, 
But thou art still our own! 


Thine are the wandering race that go 
Unblest through every land, 

Whose blood hath stained the polar snow, 
And quenched the desert sand ; 

And thine the homeless hearts that turn 
From all earth’s shrines to thee, 

With their lone faith for ages borne 
In sleepless memory. 

For thrones are fallen—nations gone, 
Before the march of time, 

And where the ocean rolled alone 
Are forests in their prime, 

Since Gentile ploughshares marred the brow 
Of Zion’s holy hill ;— 

Where are the Roman eagles now? 
Yet Judah wanders still. 

And hath she wandered thus in vain 
A pilgrim of the past? 

No! long deferred her hope hath been, 
But it shall come at last; 

For in her wastes a voice I hear, 
As from some prophet’s urn, 

It bids the nations build not there, 
For Jacob shall return. 

Oh! lost and loved Jerusalem! 
Thy Pilgrim may not stay, 

To see the glad earth’s harvest home 
In thy redeeming day ; 

But now resigned in faith and trust, 
I seek a nameless tomb, 

At least beneath thy hallowed dust 
O give the wanderer room. 

—Athenaum. 


’ EDITORIAL CHANGE. 


T scems best to have a change of editors 
about once a year. To-day the recently- 
acting editor retires, and it is not yet decided 
who will take his place. Meantime it may be 
understood that G. W. Noyzs is the respon- 
sible foreman of the editing and printing com- 
pany, and that the Crrcuxar is, and will be, 
as it always has been, the voice of the Com- 
munity, whoever may be the nominal editor. 
ALFRED BARRON. 





THE ENTHUSIASM CURE. 
Home-Talk by J. H. N., August 25, 1867. 

I AM convinced that the spirit of health 

from God comes upon us in connection with 
some good enthusiasm; enthusiasm for dis- 
covery, progression, original conception or 
novelty of thought. I would not say that 
every enthusiasm, however produced, will bring 
us the influx of health, but I do say that 
the spirit of improvement always goes with 
health. A hearty relish for food is essen- 
tial to soundness. When we enjoy our food 
we are well, and when we do not eat with 
appetite, we are not well. So it is with 
other things; if we have a good appetite 
for any kind of improvement, in work, or 
study, or play, it will work in our bodies as 
well as our minds, and give us a general ap- 
petite. The spirit of improvement will kindle 
into a good enthusiasm, so as to give us peace 
of mind and health of body. 

I believe that the establishment of a genu- 
ine University, in which we shall stir up and 
keep going an enthusiasm for original investi- 
gation and improvement in all good arts and 
sciences, will invite the spirit of health more 
than anything else. The resurrection is new- 
ness of life, as opposed to old age. That is 
the very nature of the resurrection. It is like 
the life of a child that is blossoming forth into 
the novelty of existence. Now nothing so di- 
rectly leads into the channel of this fresh life, 
as the making of new discoveries and gaining 
some kind of improvement. Books on insan- 
ity say that men who cultivate their minds are 
less liable to this malady than other classes ; 
and it is observed that as a whole, students 
and educated people live longer and are 
healthier than the average population. You 
will find that men who hold out longest in 
the youthful spirit, are those who have the 
busiest brains. I do not expect to get posi- 
tive health or victory over old age by merely 
cultivating the mind, or getting up an enthusi- 
asm for art and science. I expect to be saved 
by the resurrection and newness of life which 
took possession of Christ when he was in the 
grave, and changed his body. At the same 
time, I believe that that life will avail itself of 
external conditions which are favorable to it ; 
and so far as my experience is concerned, and 
so far as I can judge from that of others, one 
of the most favorable conditions for the new- 
ness of life which is in Christ, is the cultiva- 
tion of originality in discovery and in improve- 
ment. Get out of routine—out of the dull 
ruts of thought and experience; get where 
you are mining—digging out something new 
all the time—amassing spiritual and intellec- 





tual wealth, so that you can feel it and enjoy 
it, and your heart delights over it as it does 
over a good dinner. It is the elixir of health 
to soul and body. And if you recognize the 
rejuvenescence that comes in such exercises, 
as from God—as the infusion of resurrection 
life—you will have more of it, and greater re- 
sults than they will who do not know where it 
comes from or what it is. Nobody can set a 
limit to the results that you will have if you 
know how to favor the working of that new- 
ness of life in you. It does not make much 
difference what the thing is that you are en- 
gaged upon externally, if it is something 
which gives play to your mind and appetite. 
A young man who called here yesterday 
seemed to have a hatred of croquet. He 
did not see the least use of that game. What 
did it all amount to? What sport was 
there in rolling around those balls? For his 
part he could find sport enough in some useful 
employment. He evidently lacked enthusiasm 
in everything. Compared with such torpidity 
the most gamesome child shows wisdom. 
SUCCEEDING CONVERSATION, 

L. F. D.—This is an interesting subject 
to me, and one that I have thought much 
about. I want to find out the best way to 
favor the working of the resurrection life and 
spirit of health in myself. The present dis- 
course throws a clear light on this subject. 

T. R. N.—My observations in college have 
convinced me that there can be no sound ac- 
qusition made by study when the heart is not 
in it. I think as has been remarked by a wri- 
ter on education, that “* cramming” without the 
enthusiasm of appetite, is drawing on the fu- 
ture, and you soon lose the impressions you 
have gained by such a course. For instance, 
a student naturally wishes to pass a good ex- 
amination in the whole of his studies. Some 
departments engage his enthusiasm, while 
others, of which he can make no immediate use, 
are dull. These latter he defers as long as 
possible, and during the last few weeks Before 
examination, he acquires a large store of facts 
by a sheer effort of memory. After a time, 
often as short as that occupied in this process 
of cramming, what he learned in this way has 
become exceedingly dim. I am satisfied that 
such a method of study is a wasteful proctss 
for the mind. In all cases where I have been 
tempted into it, I have found it so. 

N.—What you eat with an appetite you 
digest well, and what you do not eat with an ap- 
petite you do not digest well. 

H. J. S.—This shows the fallacy of taking 
medicine for health. People don’t have much 
appetite for it, and it don’t do them much good. 
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N.—At a time of considerable depression 
in my system, I began to have a special appe- 
tite for croquet. I went out and stuck to it 
pretty much all day, playing our new solus 
game. I sweat over it, but enjoyed it, and it 
went to the spot, and was the beginning of 
new life. There is so much inclination in the 
world to judge of every employment by its 
immediate external usefulness, that I suppose 
the Lord chooses to cross it and bestow his 
gifts in a way that shows that he looks at the 
motive, rather than at the act. 

T. R. N.—It seems to me that this art 
of pursuing everything with an appetite, if it 
can be acquired, is in reality the truest econo- 
my of time. When you do that, you crowd 
into minutes what it takes days to accomplish 
in any other way. 

N.—It is the great secret of life, growth, 
fruitfulness and immortality, to do all that 
you do with an appetite, heartily, as unto the 
Lord. Let us set things going that end 
foremost, and, just as soon as we can, get en- 
tirely clear of doing things by routine and 
from a sense of duty. 

A. B.—What I ran against all the time 
when I was a school-teacher, was, the lack of 
appetite in the scholars. 

T. R. N.—This is something that in- 
structors generally make no account of, or 
allowance for. They say if you do not feel like 
studying, it is either because you are sick or 
lazy. 

N.—It is a great study to go back and ex- 
amine our experience and see how appetite 
comes tous, what hinders it, and what comes 
into the place of it. These are great chemi- 
cal problems, if you please to call them so, 
We shall have to study spiritual chemistry be- 
fore we shall understand what it is that starts 
the appetite. The great question about the 
action of the gastric juice and the mysteries of 
digestion, has its correspondence in the spiritual 
side of things. One would think that if you had 
not an appetite for anything else, you might al- 
ways fall back on an appetite for getting an ap- 
petite. Whynot? Let that be a constant de- 
sire. 
J. P. H.—Do a thing with an appetite, 
and it is life to you. 

N.—It not only enables you to do a particu- 
lar thing with an appetite, but favors your life in 
all other respects. It throws a good healthy 
feeling all over you. 

T. R. N.—1 think our inspiration in the line 
of music at O. C. several years ago, created a 
general appetite. It reacted upon our business, 
health, and every thing else. 

J. P. H.—tWooking back to some of my 
turbulent love experience, I see that I was 
carried through it by my love of music. I 
liked music, and nothing could turn me from 
it. Ihave thought many times that it saved 
me. 
T. R. N.—I think it is quite noteworthy 
that special, idolatrous love kills appetite for 
anything else. 





N.—This kind of love is not a real enthusi- 
asm for growth and improvement, but it is a 
sort of sentimental collapse. 

H. H. S—I can remember many times 
when God has given me an appetite for new 
attainments. They have been periods of as- 
cent and growth. 

N.—The victory of inspired appetite rising 
till it finally overwhelms all obstructions, will 
be, I have no doubt, victory over death. 
My faith and trust in God in regard to this 
gift has made my life one of constant change 
in pursuit of enthusiasm. When my voice 
failed, I turned to writing; for a long time I 
had great enthusiasm in that. Afterwards I 
went into the trap-shop and had great enthu- 
siasm in that also. Then an accident to my 
back, and a general breaking down of health, 
laid me on my bed for three weeks. I think 
no one ever felt older than I did at this time. 
But while lying there on my back, I began to 
study the science of music, and obtained my 
first real insight into, and enthusiasm about it, 
and just as soon as I could walk with a cane, 
I went and built me a dumb piano. That 
was the beginning of resurrection to me; the 
enthusiasm for music lifted me and healed my 
body. The same enthusiasm for musical 
study afterward raised H. H. 8. from serious 
nervous depression. When the spirit of di- 
vine enthusiasm becomes so constant in us as 
to take the place of all other motives, then we 
shall not need any sense of duty or criticism 
to keep us going. That is our calling; that 
marks for us the good time coming. Then will 
be the resurrection hour that will ‘“ wake 
Nicodemus.” People in the world have their 
enthusiasm intermittently, somewhat as they 
take cold. Laziness is the permanent state, 
but once in a great while they catch an enthu- 
siasm. Our hope is that we shall so fall into 
the hands of the good spirit that we shall have 
that kind of cold all the time. After one 
knows the pleasure of enthusiasm, it becomes 
to him a necessary element of existence. 


THE PROGRAMME OF CHRIST. 


ia we analyze the work of Christ, as pre- 
sented in the New Testament, we shall 
find— 

1. That he came to reveal an Interior 
World. 

2. To prepare a way for men to receive 
the spirit and life of that world. 

8. Toenable men to enter that world as 
an eternal abode. 

4. To conform and unite the visible, exter- 
nal world to the invisible, interior world, and 
establish his kingdom over the duality of 
Heaven and Earth. 

The execution of this work involves— 

1. A change of the interior, soul-conditions 
of men, which shall enable them to have actu- 
al consciousness and cognizance of a spiritual 
world within them—interior to the soul, and 
open and visible to the eye of the heart. 

2. It involves a change in the exterior, 
bodily conditions of men; conforming and 





subordinating the body to the soul, and ena- 
bling the life and power of the interior world 
to flow outward from the soul to the body and 
fill it with eternal life. ; 

3. It involves the abolition of death, the 
destruction of Hades, and the utter elimina- 
tion of the spirit and power of evil, not only 
from the souls and bodies of men, but from 
the universe of God, internal and external. 

To accomplish this work, it was necessary—- 

1. That Christ should “come forth from 
God” and the interior world, into this world, 
and connect himself visibly with mankind. 

2. That he should die and connect himself 
with the disembodied souls in Hades. 

3. That he should rise from the dead, and 
reconnect himself with his body and with visi- 
ble humanity. ; 

4. That he should return to the Father 
and the world from which he came forth. 

5. That he should deliver the spirits of 
the dead in Hades who had received him, and 
the living believers in this world, by giving 
them the same anastasis he had secured. 

6. That he should, with those who had 
risen to him, establish his kingdom in the in- 
terior world. 

7. That this interior kingdom should man- . 
ifest itself in this world, take possession of the 
souls and bodies of living men, transform 
and subordinate them to its own life and spirit, 
and reign forever in the exterior universe. 

This is the programme of Christ. How 
much of it has been accomplished ? 

The New Testament records the accom- 
plishment of the following events : 

1. The manifestation of Christ in the flesh. 

2. His personal connection with a body of 
disciples, who accepted him as the destined and 
heaven-appointed savior of men. 

3. His death and burial. 

4, His descent into Hades and preaching 
to the “ spirits in prison.” 

5. His anastasis and re-appearance to, and 
connection with, the interior life of his disci- 
ples, through the vision of the soul. 

6. His ascension to the Father in the pres- 
ence of his disciples. 

7. His manifestation to, continued connec- 
tion with, and power over, his disciples, through 
the outpouring of the Holy Spirit on the day 
of Pentecost, and the conversion of Paul on 
the Plain of Damascus. 

8. He delivered those who believed on him 
from sin, in this life, and gave them an assu- 
rance and prophecy in their hearts that they 
should not die but attain the anastasis. 

So much the New Testament assures us 
was actually done before its records were 
finished. So much constitutes the gospel which 
Paul, the apostles and their fellow-laborers 
preached.’ So much has passed into the world’s 
history as accomplished,-unchangeable facts. 

In addition to these actual and historic 
events, the New Testament predicts other 
events as impending, some near at hand and 
“at the door,” others afar off in a then dis- 
tant future. The events near at hand, were ; 
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1. The Second Coming of Christ. This 
event was promised by Christ in the most ex- 
plicit terms and on several distinct occasions, 
to take place within the lifetime of his disci- 
ples, and in immediate connection with the de- 
struction of Jerusalem and the judgment of 
the Jewish nation. 


2. In connection with the Second Coming, 
the First Resurrection was to take place, when 
the righteous spirits in Hades were to come 
forth, the living believers were to be changed 
“in @ moment, in the twinkling of an eye,” 
and both were to pass into the interior world 
where Christ had entered before them. 


3. Atthe completion of the Second Com- 
ing and the attendant resurrection, the King- 
dom of Heaven was to be established in the 
interior world, and was to assume the control 
of the kingdoms and nations of this world, to 
* rule them with a rod of iron, and dash them 
in pieces as a potter’s vessel.” 


These events were plainly promised by 
Christ, and were expected by the apostolic 
church as sure to take place within the life- 
time of that generation. The interior and 
exterior history of mankind for the past 1800 
years proves that they did take place. It 
can be explained satisfactorily on no other 
basis. 

Among the events of the then distant future, 
foretold by prophets, and by Christ to his 
apostles, and fore-shadowed by the events of 
that age, were— 

1. The dispersion of the Jews among all 
nations. 


2. .The dispensation of the “ times of the 
Gentiles,” during which Jerusalem was to be 
trodden under Gentile feet. 


8. The development of the Gospel among 
the Gentiles in the fullness of their times, the 
establishing of the Kingdom of Heaven in 
this world, the conversion of the Jews to 
Christ, and the final and universal resurrec- 
tion and judgment of mankind, involving the 
complete and everlasting union of Heaven 
and Earth—the interior and exterior worlds. 


The first two of these events have been 
literally fulfilled in the eyes of all nations. In 
every clime beneath the sun the Jew wanders 
as astranger. The saddest chapters in the 
history of eighteen centuries are those which 
record the grinding of Jerusalem beneath the 
heel of the oppressing Gentile. Every word 
of Christ descriptive of her adverse fortunes 
has been fulfilled. 


The third group of events are those which 
are now impending, or in the course of fulfill- 
ment. All the previous items of the great 
programme have taken place in their order. 
Will there be any failure of the closing scenes 
and the climax? The logic of history, the 
demonstration of facts already accomplished, 
answer with a negative of infinite power and 
a thunder tone sweeping through eighteen 
hundred years. He who hath begun the 
work will perform it to the victorious end. 

T. L. P. 





TALK IN THE STRAWBERRY-FIELD. 


VI. 


FIND that there is a great deal of variety 

in this business of caring for a strawberry 
plantation. I have spent considerable time, 
particularly this year, at the work of sowing 
bone-dust on the field, just previous to the oper- 
ation of going over it with a horse-hoe. This 
is an exceedingly convenient method of supple- 
mentary manuring in cases where the growth is 
not entirely satisfactory. It involves however 
some solitary labor, as also does the holding of 
the horse-hoe and small harrow. It was this 
work that interfered with further conversation 
with Mr. Eber for about four days after my 
last reported interview. I was glad to get 
back to the work of hoeing beside him, for I 
have found his society very pleasant of late. 

“ How are you getting on in your study of 
the Second Coming,” said I, as I took my accus- 
tomed place with my hoe on a row beside him. 

£—I am getting on bravely. I have 
given the essay that you handed me a careful 
study, and Iam now thoroughly convinced that 
Christ came when he said he would, in the life- 
time of the generation in which he lived. I 
began the investigation with a determination to 
be candid and thorough, and a prayer in my 
heart that I might know the truth. As I pro- 
ceeded with the reading and examination of 
references, I not only began to see the subject 
in an unusually clear light, but a heavenly joy 
sprang up in my heart, like that which I felt 
when I confessed Christ. Aside from the con- 
clusive proofs which, through the help of that 
essay, I find in the New Testament, my own ex- 
perience in examining into the matter goes far 
to convince me of the truth of the doctrine that 
Christ’s second coming is in the past. 


M.—I am glad you are having so pleasant a 
time in your researches. It is just what I 
hoped for, and rather expected, judging from my 
own experience long ago in reference to it. 

£.—All feelings of doubt and anxiety in 
regard to my duty respecting the ordinances 
that Christ instituted for his followers, are 
gone. But still I have a strong desire in 
my heart to know what the Lord would have me 
do. If I knew exactly what I could do that 
would please him best, it would be a real hap- 
piness to do it. It appears that baptism, the 
laying on of hands, and the Lord’s supper, were 
instituted forsome good purpose in the early 
days of Christianity. Why should not we 
need something of the same kind now ? 

M.—Ordinances are good things so long as 
they are mediums of a good spirit. It is only 
when they become old, worn out and worm- 
eaten, that they are objectionable. It is unques- 
tionable that water baptism, the laying on of 
hands &c., were once God’s chosen mediums for 
bestowing the gift of the Holy Ghost; but it 
should be borne in mind, that this was their 
only useful function ; and as soon as it is found 
that inspiration does not go with our work, we 
had better quit it at once. 

E.—But pray tell me, then, what ordinances 
he will inspire. The truth is, I want to be of 
some use to him, if it is a possible thing. I 
want to find out his commands and obey them. 

M.—Well, let us look into your late experi- 
ence a little, and see if we cannot find some clue 
as to what is pleasing to God. What have you 





done lately that has helped you to draw neer to 
God ? 

4.—Done? why, I hav n’t done much. It is 
true that I confessed Christ in me a savior from 
sin, and, notwithstanding it seemed to cost me 
my life to do it, it appears now like a very small 
thing, compared with the influx of life that fol- 
lowed it. 

M.—There you have it. Your confession 
was a good ordinance—an ordinance of life. 
The word of your mouth was a medium for the 
influx of a good spirit. Now the flowing of a 
good spirit into your heart was an unseen spir- 
itual transaction, but it was inseparably connec- 
ted with, and conditioned on, your confession 
with your mouth. Just so it is with all spirit- 
ual transactions.that concern us. The interior, 
spiritual action is necessarily connected with 
some outward action, and these outward actions 
are of the nature of ordinances. 


£.—Yes,I see. Now I understand why I 
had such success in dealing with my boy. 
Chastisement of him was the occasion of the 
influx of a good, softened spirit into him. I 
begin to get some inkling of what you call good 
ordinances. 

M.—You see moreover that this idea is very 
different from that of doing the same thing over 
and over again at stated times. It implies an 
attitude of waiting on God that you may hear 
and obey his voice. Christ says, “‘The wind 
bloweth where it listeth, and thou hearest the 
sound thereof, but canst not tell whence it com- 
eth, and whither it goeth; so is every one that 
is born of the Spirit.” The idea is, that a spir- 
itual man acts from interior motives—that he 
does those things that are ordinances of a good 
influx, instead of acting from a mere sense of 
external duty or routine. We have a good ex- 
ample of this kind of action in the case where 
Christ’s brethren urged him to go up to the 
feast of tabernacles. He replied to them, “My 
time is not yet come: but your time is always 
ready. Go ye up unto the feast: I go not up yet 
unto this feast ; for my time is not yet full come.” 
He evidently wished to imply in that case, that 
his brethren were acting from a sense of duty 
and conformity to custom. On the other hand, 
he wished to act from the motive of interior 
obedience to the will of his Father. Thus you 
see that the ways of a man who walks in the 
Spirit, may be full of external incongruity, 
while interiorly they are perfectly consistent. 


£.—Yes, I think I get your idea pretty clear- 
ly. But there are some questions touching my 
practical every-day life that I should like to 
discuss a little further. 

Just then the two factory whistles simulta- 
neously produced their accustomed minor chord, 
which is the signal for stopping work, and prom- 
ising each other some further talk on this subject 
we separated for the night. H. J. 8. 


Pror. Wiison of the Michigan University, re- 
ports as follows: On August 30th, while observing 
in the vicinity of the planet Neptune, I discovered 
still another planet hitherto unknown, the brilliancy 
of which is equal to that of a star of the eleventh 
magnitude. It is situated in the right ascension, 14 
deg. and 15 min., and declination 6 deg. and 10 min_ 
north. 


A Peace Congress, composed of Radicals from 
all parts of Europe, is in session at Geneva, Switzer- 
land. Among the delegates is Garabaldi, whose re- 
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ception by his friends and the citizens of Geneva was 
most enthusiastic. The last cable dispatch informs 
us that American Socialism formed the subject of 
an exciting discussion at one of the sessions of the 


Congress. 


OLD COUNTRY SKETCHES. 
vil. 


A DAY AMONG THE SMUGGLERS—CONCLUDED. 
AxtER a pleasant sail on board the smuggler’s 
craft, I once more reached the town. On part- 
ing with the captain, he informed me that he should 
lay off the harbor till he deemed the coast clear, and 
then should come ashore to finish some business 
which he hadin hand. I landed at the break-water, 
and soon met the ship-builder (my acquaintance of 
the morning), on the lookout. He asked me why the 
yacht was lying to. When I told him of the cap- 
tain’s intention to return he seemed excited, and 
walked quickly away, saying, “He must be kept 
away at all hazards.” A few moments only elapsed 
before five sailors were seen examining the tackle of 
a galley that lay onthe beach. The ship-builder 
now came, and pointing to the galley told me tojump 
in and pull the bow oar. “Go to Capt——” said he, 
“and tell him that it isnot safe to land. He 
will get a letter from me at Cherbourg.” I after- 
wards learned that the preventives had received in- 
formation since the morning, that had raised their 
suspicions, and that they intended to detain the 
smuggler if he fell in their way. 


While the galley was being prepared, the revenue 
cutter of which I have spoken came up to her 
moorings, as if to lay up for the night, but instead 
of dropping anchor, she only made fast to a buoy, 
from which she could slipin a moment. As the cut- 
ter came up, the yacht hauled off to sea; but find- 
ing she was not followed, again bore up for land. 
She was something over three miles away, when we 
jumped into the galley and pulled towards her. We 
gaye the cutter a wide berth as we passed out of the 
harbor, for it would not have suited us to be 
overhauled. We had scarcely cleared the break- 
water, when a four-oared boat from the govern- 
ment vessel struck out after us. She was a light, 
trim boat, and in that respect had the advantage over 
our craft, which was a heavy service boat; but we 
numbered two more rowing men, and had no heavy 
official on board to steer for us. Besides, we had a 
good start. They put off with a tremendous “spurt,” 
and at first gained upon us ; but our lusty strokesman 
kept us so well to work that at length we gradually 
drew away. I have been in many boat races since, but 
none so exciting as this was. Any boat had a right 
to row off down the harbor without hindrance, but 
under the circumstances we should, if overhauled, 
have been probably delayed until the yacht came in- 
to danger ; so that time was everything, and we made 
the best use of it—as they can testify who tried to 
catch us. On arriving along-side, to jump on board 
and deliver my message, was but the work of a mo- 
ment. The smuggler at once put about and headed 
for Cherbourg. The cutter’s boat had now put back, 
and on ow return we were not pursued. To avoid 
the notice of the officials, we landed through the surf 
on the beach outside the harbor. A coast-guard there 
interrogated the strokesman as to his business, who 
answered that he had been “paid to row, not to 
talk.” “Who paid you?” “The man that hired 
me.” “Who hired you?” “I conld’nt see in the 
dark.” I left them talkingand went to my hotel, 
where I found a man who asked if I was the gen- 
tleman who went offina dingey that morning. Up- 
on replying that I was, he said the captain of the 
cutter would like to see me on board his vessel at a 
certain hour in the morning ; otherwise he would call 
on me at the hotel. Not caring to be asked ques- 
tions, I put myself outside the stage-coach that night 
and headed towards London. I was thoroughly 
cured of thesmuggling fever. My youthful imagina- 
tions were sobered, and Sir Walter Scott’s contra- 
bandist heroes were at a discount. 

Soon after this, steam cutters were employed by 
the revenue department, which made smuggling 
more precarious. I met the ship-builder once after- 
ward in London, when he told me that the smuggler 


had given up his illicit trade, and was living with 
his uncle near Cherbourg. Moreover, he was mar- 
ried, whether to his original affianceé or not, I could 
not learn. A. E. 


TEN WEEKS IN EUROPE. 


BY GEORGE W. NOYES. 

_ letters by Mr. Jostyn and myself which 

were published in the CrrcuLar during the last 
summer, were mainly occupied with the curious and 
interesting scenes which we saw in Europe, and had 
but little to say of the serious objects of our 
journey. It may be proper now to bring these more 
definitely to view. One of our business errands was 
to look after the specimens of Community manufac- 
tures which were sent to the Paris Exposition. An- 
other was to carry copies of all our publications for 
presentation to the Library of the British Museum, 
in accordance with a request for them that had been 
received. We were also the bearers of a very unique 
manuscript prepared by J. H. Noyes for a literary 
gentleman of London, on the subject of the origin 
and history of “Spiritual Wifehood” in America. 
Another object of the tourists was to get into com- 
munication with foreign publishers, and to study 
English journalism. Finally, Mr. Dixon’s book on 
New America, having excited much speculation and 
inquiry in England concerning the Oneida Commu- 
nity, it seemed proper that the Community should 
have its representatives to answer for it on the spot. 
Our Handbook had been prepared with a view to 
meet the increasing demand for information, and we 
carried an installment of those pamphlets for the 
enlightenment of such as might prefer the Commu- 
nity’s statement of its position to that of Mr. Dixon 
or any outsider. Such being an outline of our busi- 
ness purposes in the journey, it remains but to briefly 
indicate how far they were accomplished. 

We first called on Mr. Hepworth Dixon, and it is 
but just to say that much of the success of our visit 
to London was due to the generous hospitality with 
which we were treated by this gentleman and his 
family. On one occasion he arranged for us an in- 
terview with Professor Huxley (Dr. Wright, an 
eminent London physician being present), at which 
the subject of Male Continence was quite fully dis- 
cussed in a conversation of two hourslength. Many 
questions were asked and answered. Professor 
Huxley, without expressing a definite opinion of 
the facts presented, freely admitted the desirability 
of controlling propagation, both on the ground as- 
sumed by Malthus, and also as a matter affecting 
the interests and culture of parents. “I can under- 
stand the importance of this subject,’ said he, “ for I 
know that the burden of rearing a large family, both 
on the woman and on the man, is tremendous.” At 
the close of the interview Prof. Huxley and Dr. 
Wright politely offered us facilities for visiting the 
public institutions of London. 

On another occasion we attended by invitation, 
a dinner party at Mr. Dixon’s house, at which were 
present Dr. Ellicott (Lord Bishop of Gloucester), 
Lord Amberley, M. P. (son of Earl Russell), Lord 
Romilly (Master of the Rolls), Mr. Wentworth 
Dilke (son of the Baronet of that name), Dr. Lankes- 
ter ( Coroner of London), Mr. Faed (painter of “ Evan- 
geline”), Mr. Wm. Haywood (engineer of public 
works), and other gentlemen. The dinner consisted of 
a dozen courses of eatables and several kinds of wine, 
and kept us agreeably occupied for three hours. Dur- 
ing this time conversation between the guests was 
animated, except that one elderly gentleman was seen 
to enjoy a gentle nap or two, sitting upright during 
the intervals between the courses. 

In the bishop of Gloucester we found as mild 
and amiable an opponent as could be desired. His criti- 
cism of the O. C., founded we presume on an inspec- 
tion of its publications, was in substance that we, in 
common with other new sects, make great account of 
personal, subjective experience, and take it for our 
guidance instead of corporate and authoritative de- 
cisions, such as the church is accustomed to revere. 
“In anoldcountry of dense population and settled in- 
stitutions,” said the bishop, “ the individual, his exer- 
cises and persuasions, are kept comparatively subor- 
dinate, while with you, they are made the starting- 





point of asystem, and hence its eccentricity. This 
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tendency,” he continued, “ is plainly due to the social 
condition of a new country, in which everything 
invites people to be self-reliant.” 

Myself—Do you consider that this tendency 
vitiates our judgment in religious and social matters ? 

Bishop—It would not be courteous to use'such a 
term as that, but I should say that it might interfere 
sometimes with the coolness necessary to form. a 
sound conclusion. Persons by referring to their own 
consciousness or sensations, come under a very strong 
persuasion that they are right, and then everything 
is ready to confirm them. 

I suggested to his lordship that there was one point 
at least, in which we stood within the sanction of 
the Christian world, and that was our adherence to 
the Bible; that however we might vary from the 
mass in our interpretation of it, we deemed that 
our movement is forming a necessary bulwark against 
infidelity. 

Bishop—Yes, but we are accustomed to think 
there is but one right interpretation of that book, 
and that all others are wrong. Observing, however, 
your apparent good faithin receiving the Bible in 
common with others, I have been inquiring where 
the point of bifurcation commences as to the render- 
ing of it; and I infer that it is on the point of the 
Second Advent. You assert that about the year 
70 there wasa great historic epoch, which has 
affected the whole development of Christianity since. 
Now we naturally require very strong evidénce that 
such an event as the Second Coming of Christ has 
taken place; and we feel the lack of that evidence 
when we find no trace of it recorded in external 
history. 

Myself—In referring to our views of the Second 
Coming you have touched the true key to our whole 
position. You ask for external evidence that this 
event transpired at the time alluded to. It appears 
to me that there is a trace of evidence at least in 
the fact shown by Dr. Middleton and other histori- 
ans, that a marked declension and corruption of the 
church immediately followed that period. 

Bishop.—tt is true that a degree of corruption is 
observed in the second century of the church. The 
communistic ideas and practices in particular, were 
adhered to but a short time. 

At this point the discussion was interrupted and 
was not again renewed. The bishop observed in the 
conversation, that though it would not be right to 
say that he sympathized with the erratic social ex- 
periments that are being tried, yet he was interested 
in observing them. 

It was my fortune to meet several of the London 
publishers and literary men, from all of whom I re- 
ceived courteous attention. Oneleading book-sell- 
er with whom I deposited a few copies of the Hand- 
book, informed me a short time before I left, that he 
could readily sell ten thousand copies of that work 
—that the interest manifested in it wherever it was 
circulated was immense, but that he should expose 
himself to the invidious attacks of his rivals if he 
should advertise it openly. Every intelligent En- 
glishman that we met seemed well-disposed toward 
the O. C. as a novel social] experiment, and would 
regard asa misfortune anything that should inter- 
fere with its fair trial. 


COMMUNITY GOSSIP. 


Onera, Sept. 8.—There was a funny old lady 
among the visitors yesterday, who thought we ought 
to have a minister right off, and set him to marry- 
ing us all. 

...-The noon meetings have been discontinued 
for the present. The watch-word now is, “ diligence 
in business ;” and this offers as good a channel for 
the revival spirit, as religious talk. We have kept 
up the meetings through the natural season of dissi- 
pation, and we shall not lose the impulse, now that 
the sober season is coming on. 

....Pwo of the long tables in the dining-room, 
the one on the east side and the one on the westside, 
have been replaced by eight small tables, oval in 
form and seating about eight persons each: This is 
the beginning of a long-desired change. The old 
fashion of long, narrow, parallel tables reaching across 





the room, has ‘been an arrangement for economy 
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rather than taste—an unsociable arrangement. To 
sit around a table is the only satisfactory way, either 
for convenience or for sociability. 


... Some extra exertion being necessary to finish a 
lot of springs, volunteers were called for who thought 
they could add four or five hours to their usual day’s 
work, without drawing too largely on their reserved 
force. A caller at the forge-shop at any hour before 
1 o’clock at night would find there a busy group of 
young men. The foreman of the department, a 
book keeper, an M. D. fresh from Yale, one or two 
men from the silk-factory, a machinist, and the 
foreman of the bag-shop, with some regular trap- 
makers, form a very efficient force. Aflock of the 
children went over to the trap-shop this morning to 
put their little fingers into the pie there. It 
was very inspiring. They did good service, assort- 
ing pieces from the foundry to the amount of fifty 
or sixty hundred weight. 

....dust before the close of the meeting this eve- 
ning, some one announced that the Fire-company 
from Oneida intended making us a¢all. Soon mu- 
sic was heard in the distance, and the dancing of 
torch-lights seen approaching. The company con- 
sisted of about sixty, including the brass band. They 
made a fine show in their uniforms as they marched 
round the circle in front of the house. After a 
while they were invited to the hall where there was 
a pleasant interchange of music between our people 
and the band. Such refreshments were passed as 
we could provideimpromptu. Mr. Woolworth ad- 
dressed a few words to them, expressing thanks for 
the pleasure their call had afforded us, to which one 
of their number responded, that if ever we found our 
beautiful home invaded by the devouring element 
we should find in them willing hearts and ready 
hands to serve us. Then our visitors lighted their 
torches and commenced their march homeward. 

WALLINGFoRD.—The family are very much re- 
freshed and strengthened by the accession of the re- 
turned voyagers. They come with new faith in 
Providence, new views of the world, and a new 
heart for the work before them. They bring trifling 
mementos of the places they visited, a pencil sketch 
ora photograph of what they most admired, and 
talking with them is as good as if we had all been 
there. In fact the transfusion of Communism is such 
that when one member travels we all travel with 
him. We donot notice any Parisian airs, but we 
heard one of them speak of giving the 'And-book 
to somebody, and there is a little old country look 
to a coat he wears, and we imagine we detect the 
slightest flavor of mould about them both, contract- 
ed from the caverns of antiquity; but, this new-born 
American life will soon rub it off. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


A FAULT OF THE TIMES. 
Mansfield, Pa., Sept. 8, 1867. 

Dear Eprror:—To-day I heard a sermon on the 
words, “ Thy Kingdom come,” from first-class talent, 
in a high quarter. A splendid text for a man to 
preach the ¢ruth from; and from the orthodox 
stand-point, I thought the subject was well handled, 
and attended with a good spirit of candor and ear- 
nestness. But O, how meagre the speaker’s insight 
of the spiritual nature, and history of that kingdom, 
and of the “second coming” of the King. It was 
only an illustration of the idea that the stream can- 
not rise higher than the fountain. If the “teacher 
in Israel” is blind, the people must be blind also. 

The fault of the religious world is, stopping with 
the past. Judaism stuck fast in Moses, and the Jews 
are there yet. The Lutherans remain where Luther 
left them. Calvinists cannot be induced to go be- 
yond the light Calvin saw. Methodists hold where 
that good and zealous man, Wesley, left them. Luther, 
Calvin, and Wesley, are the patron saints of their 
respective followers; canonized, and stereotyped in 
their doctrines, ideas, customs, practices, institutions, 
degree of inspiration, experiences and fellowships. 
And not only so, there is placed over all these things 
a statute of limitation, beyond which none are 
allowed to go, in search of greater light. This is a 
great evil, thus to stop, and worship at the graves of 





reformers, when, if they could speak from the grave, 
their word would be, Look inward, look upward; 
look beyond the great men; for “ men of high degree 
are a lie.” Look forward, and beyond anything and 
everything human, for there is more to be revealed 
than hath been; greater light yet to shine than 
hath shone; greater work to be done than Christ 
and the apostles did. The miracle of miracles is yet 
to come. Factions, divisions, schisms, disunities, 
must cease; all must “ see eye to eye,” and be melt- 
ed down into a grand all-comprehending unity. 
This is the stupendous, miraculous work, for which 
the ages have been preparing. In order to do this 
the rubbish of human inventions, commandments 
of men, manufactured crimes, and tyrannies, must 
be cleared out of the way. We must recover the 
full inspiration of “the church of the first-born in 
heaven,” worship with them, let them breathe on 
us, talk to us, love us, let in their spirit upon us; let 
the resurrection spark kindle in us the fire of eternal 
life, and raise us up to full and constant fellow- 
ship with heavenly inhabitants. ?. &. 


A SPIRITUALISTS’ CONVENTION. 
Cleveland, Sept. 9, 1867. 

EDITOR OF THE CIRCULAR :—The fourth National 
Convention of Spiritualists, held in Cleveland four 
days during the past week, afforded a fine occasion 
for observation of the workings of Diotrephiasis ; 
indeed, it was a picture for study seldom exhibited. 
I herewith send to you Cleveland papers containing 
reports of the proceedings of this Convention. 
Saving somewhat of burlesque of the personal ap- 
pearance and manner of individuals, in these reports, 


they are in the main faithful, and are at least no cari-. 


cature. The egotism of the leaders and actors is not 
over-stated; their “love of preéminence” as mani- 
fested in speech, gesture and air, could hardly be 
fairly, certainly not fully pictured with pen. Asa 
natural consequence, confusion and strife were the 
order of the day. The saying of one of the speak- 
ers that the “spiritual movement contains within 
itself so much [ so-called] spiritual power, that they 
don’t know what to do with it, so much that it makes 
them half crazy,” could not but meet with assent from 
every impartial looker- on. 

Humility and subordination are virtues ufknown 
to the religion or moral code of these would-be gods 
and goddesses. Each seemed to vie with every other 
in magnifying himself, boasting of what he or she 
had done for the cause; each blew loudly his own 
trumpet, and though agreeing to denounce infalli- 
bility, each seemed to wish to be regarded as pre- 
eminent. 

Many spiritualists professing sympathy with the 
O. C., are very much disturbed at having Spiritual- 
ism characterized, as it is by yourself and the Com- 
munity, as hadean. Ifa demonstration of the truth- 
fulness of this characterization were needed, it was 
furnished by this Convention. It was hades, if not 
“bedlam let loose.” I speak from personal obser- 
vation, having looked in upon it at every business 
session. Iam led by this exprience to confess a- 
new that “Jesus Christ is come in the flesh,” and 
that all spirits that do not confess this, are not of God. 
Like the demoniacs of old, modern Spiritualism says, 
“ What have I to do with thee, Jesus, thou Son of 
God,” and answers for itself, “ Nothing.” 

Yours very truly, J. W. TOWNER. 


ON THE MER DE GLACE. 


JE were somewhat fatigued, having walked 
twelve miles since morning; buta dinner at 
Chamounix refreshed us, and we resolved to attempt 
it. Across the valley a slender thread of a path, 
winding up the side of the Montanvert, led to the 
Mer de Glace. It looked easy ; it looked near; and 
why should not we, fortified as we were by Savoy- 
ard milk and honey, attempt the task? Surely no 
reasonable man could do otherwise, and so we deci- 
ded. 

Mont Blanc smiled on us benignly from his kingly 
throne, as we crossed the Arve, and walked toward 
the mountain up which our path tended. It looked 
but a step across the valley, and we should begin the 
ascent ina moment. But Alpine distances are de- 





ceptive. It is a “far cry,” comparatively speaking, 
from the Priory to the Montanvert, although it seems 
so close at hand. I quite forget the time we occu- 
pied in crossing the valley, before we began to climb, 
but I clearly recollect that it was not small or with- 
in our expectations. 

The climbing however began quite soon enough, 
and lasted quite long enough. The slender path, 
the entire length of which we could see from the 
valley, developed a capacity for stretching, superior 
to india rubber, or any other natural production of 
which 1 know. First we went up asteep slope in a di- 
rect line; then the mountain became too precipitous, 
and the path zigzaged back upon itself, doubling and 
redoubling, till we should hardly have known whether 
we were going toward the Mer de Glace, or the vale 
of Chamounix, except for the inexorable fact that 
we were all the time steadily climbing a hill, and a 
large one at that. It was certainly tiresome, to 
say the least; but our enthusiasm was unabated. 
We were in the midst of some of the grandest sce- 
nery in Europe; and one can endure fatigue much 
easier with such surroundings than in the lowlands, 
where his attention is left more at leisure to fasten 
itself upon his bodily inconveniences. 


Half way up the mountain was a wayside inn. 
Not such an one as you find in the valleys, replete 
with “ accommodations for man and beast,” but 
altogether a more primitive affair. It was a rude 
board shanty, securely nestied under an overhanging 
rock, with this notice attached : 

Ici on voyait un chamois vivant. 
Prix 20 centimes. 

On a shelf beside the door was a collection of Al- 
pine minerals, and opposite was another shelf 
laden with wines and Uquewrs; while in the back- 
ground a rivulet trickled down the rocks with a 
soothing murmur. We drank, not of the wines, but 
of the rivulet, and asked to see the chamois. The 
landlady drew a small slide in the side of the hovel, 
and the aperture was immediately filled with a 
plaintive, innocent little face, surmounted with two 
short horns curved backward, and lighted by two 
large, soft eyes which looked out at us appealingly. 
“The poor little wildling was caught last spring on 
the Brevent opposite,” said Mademoiselle, as she 
patted the nose of her favorite. 

“ Are there many in this vicinity ?” 

“No, they are being driven back among the far- 
ther Alps. Every year we killa few, and this one 
was too young to escape, and so was taken alive. 
He is a pretty little fellow.” 

And the animal licked the hand of its mistress 
affectionately, as we passed out of the door and be- 
took ourselves again to our task. 


Another hour brought us to the summit. Here is 
a second hotel, on a larger scale. We approached 
it and were grected by a couple of large hogs, which 
seemed to form a part of its inhabitants. This was 
not inviting, and so we made a detour, avoiding the 
building, and reaching the brink of the precipice by 
a path to the right. 

The sight before us was one not to be forgotten in 
a life-time. Two hundred feet below, in a gorge cut 
in the solid rock, and flanked by mighty peaks, was 
a great river of ice, half a mile wide, and stretching 
back, far as the eye could reach, till it was lost among 
the snowy peaks in the distance. This then was the 
Mer de Glace. Opposite the spot where we stood, 
the surface was smooth, like the sea at rest. Farther 
back toward its source, it became undulating, like 
the sea in a storm. Wave succeded wave in billowy 
confusion ; until distance blended them into an even 
and unbroken stream. Behind us the green slope of 
the Montanvert rose a thousand feet above our heads, 
but failed by many thousand more to reach the sum- 
mit of the great Geant, which stands behind. Di- 
rectly in front, and across this wonderful river, tow- 
ers the Aiguille Dru, a huge sand-stone peak twelve 
thousand feet above tide-water, and nearly as sharp 
as the spire of a cathedral. No human foot has ever 
pressed the summit of the Aiguille Dru, and no snow 
whitens its rugged sides. There it has stood for un- 
told ages, pointing with silent finger toward heaven, 
a magnificent monument of divine architecture. I 
doubt whether Mont Blanc itself impressed me more 
strongly. 
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A rude path led down the side of the precipice, 
by which we gained the surface of the ice. It was 
thickly honeycombed with little wells, full of the 
purest and coldest water. I had hardly tasted good 
water in Europe ; and so, throwing myself prone up- 
on the ice, without ceremony, I drank till the cra- 
ving which had haunted me for weeks was satisfied. 
Nothing was ever sweeter to my palate: none of the 
wines of Burgundy or Champagne ever seemed to 
me to possess half so fine a flavor. 

On the Mer de Glace! Should we cross? Of 
course. And without a guide? Why not? But it 
is dangerous, is it not? So said the guide, and so 
says Frederika Bremer, who had preceeded us. 
There are fissures in the ice, and unmeasured 
depths beneath, into which if one falls, he is lost for- 
ever to this world. Here is Miss Bremer’s experi- 
ence : 

“T was tempted by the thought of becoming ac- 
quainted with the beauties and dangers of the Mer 
de Glace, and delermined to undertake the hazard- 
ous journey: but how I repented doing so when, in 
its midst, I discovered what the nature of it was. 
For one did not only run the continual danger of 
slipping and falling while climbing over the icy bil- 
lows, but one found one’s self perpetually on the 
brink of wide crevices in an ice-mass ot two or three 
hundred feet deep, and across which one must leap, 
without any other foothold than a smooth icy wave 
or hillock. I was in a state of silent despair at hay- 
ing undertaken this enterprise. * * * * 
When we found ourselves midway on the Mer de 
Glace, and I was desired to notice the splendid walls 
of a broad ice fissure, in the abyss of which the thun- 
dering roar of waters is heard, and was called upon 
to admire the brightness and width of the Mer de 
Glace, which is even from this point up to the top of 
the mountains, where it is born, I felt myself like 
one doomed to death, with the rope already round 
his neck, who is desired to notice the beautiful pros- 
pect.” 

In spite of all this, it did not seem very formida- 
ble to two New Englanders, who were familiar with 
ice and snow; and so nothing daunted, we made the 
attempt. A Cockney, fresh from London, joined us, 
at this point. “ How vewy extwawd’nawy,” was his 
only comment upon the magnificent scenery around ; 
and feeling his way cautiously along with his alpen- 
stock, he started for the opposite shore. We fol- 
lowed leisurely, resigning the office of pioneer to 
him of the alpenstock, who again remarked that it 
was “vewy extwawd’nawy.” The path was smooth 
enough, at first,—merely a plain sheet of ice, with 
the surface moistened by the heat of the sun. We 
had proceeded perhaps half-way across, when our 
pioneer was observed to hesitate, and finally come 
to a dead stop. On approaching him we found that 
he had reached a spot where the surface ice had 
grown thin, and away down in the depths beneath 
was heard the rumble and roar of many waters. 

We were in no mood to turn back, however, and 
as our English friend seemed disinclined to lead 
the advance, I stepped forward to the front. G. 
followed, and our quondam pioneer brought up 
the rear. The torrent made ominous music un- 
der our feet, but the ice-bridge was sound, and I 
doubt not would have borne an elephant. But the 
way grew rougher. Fissures became more numer- 
ous, and large cakes of ice were piled one upon an- 
other, obstructing our progress. We were approach- 
ing the eastern side of the glacier, and the effects of 
its slow, but irresistible motion were apparent. The 
surface of the ice was strewn with enormous blocks 
of granite—a rock entirely distinct from that which 
forms the sides of the glacier, and which must have 
been brought down from the remoter peaks at its 
source. My confidence in the solidity of the ice was 
confirmed by seeing these great bouldere—some of 
which must have weighed many tons—borne upon 
its surface like so many feathers. 

We picked our way demurely alcng, among heaps 
of ice, and fragments of rock, now leaping a chasm, 
and now sliding down a slippery slope, until we 
reached terra firma. The Englishman wavered, hes- 
itated, and stopped, but was assisted by a guide who 
awaited him at the most critical spot. I was suspi- 
cious that the guides had managed, by cutting away 





the firm ice, and enlarging the crevices, to render the 
task of crossing more difficult, and their services more 
necessary; and subsequent observation confirmed 
me in this impression. The danger in the case was 
not overmuch, but it is for the interest of both guides 
and travellers to magnify the perils of the passage: 
the one from love of money, and the other from 
love of glory. 

The Mer de Glace flows smoothly like a river in 
its channel, until it reaches a steep descent, when it 
precipitates itself a thousand feet into the valley be- 
low. This is the glacier des Bois, The vast stream 
of ice pours itself over this height at the rate of an 
inch or two a day ; but before it reaches the bottom 
it is splintered and shattered into an indescribable 
chaos. Approaching as near as possible to the edge 
of this glacier, one becomes sensible of an enormous 
force at work within. A steady, continuous grind- 
ing is heard, sullen and unintermittent, as if some 
subterranean demon was chained to his task under- 
neath. Now and then a crash is heard, or a roar, as 
of distant thunder, when a part of the mass falls in- 
to the depths below. In the valley it stops short, 
arrested by an invisible hand—a blank wall of ice 
striving in vain to pass its boundary, but sending 
forth a ceaseless torrent to join the blue waters of 
the Rhone, full fifty miles away. Cc. & J. 


STUDIES ON THE FINGER-BOARD. 
I. 

[ These “studies” were elaborated several years ago by 
J. H.N., during the period of musical enthusiasm at Oneida. 
They were the outgrowth of a quite extended course of violin 
practice, and present in a condensed form, much of the science 
of violin-playing. To the amateur they afford hints which will 
enable him, with a little pains, to advance beyond the “ nine- 
holes” of the first position, wherein so many unfortunates get 
hopelessly stuck ; while to the professional artist they may 
possibly suggest some new, and perhaps useful, methods of 
transposition and fingering. We print them as we print arti- 
cles on horticulture, mechanics and other branches of science, 
for the benefit of those especia!ly interested, rather than for 
the general reader :—Ep. Cir.] 

THE KEYS. 

_—— twelve major keys in music are founded on 

the twelve semitones of the chromatic scale. 
Each semitone is the tonic or key-note of a distinct 
key; and as there are just twelve semitones (five 
whole tones and two half tones) in an octave, there 
must be just twelve keys—no more and no less. A 
thirteenth key of six flats sometimes occurs in Piano 
music, but on examination it will be found to be 
identical in every respect with the key of six sharps, 
the tonic of the one being F sharp, and that of the 
other Gd, which are only different names of the same 
note. 

Commencing on the G string of the Violin at Ad, 
and passing up through all the semitones to G on 
the D string, we touch the tonic of every one of the 
twelve keys. 

The true harmonic order, however, of the keys, is 
not found in this way, but is determined by the 
order of their dominants or fifths. The dominant of 
the natural key is the tonic of the key of one sharp; 
the dominant of the key of one sharp is the tonic of 
the key of two sharps, and so on. Taking the natu- 
ral key for the starting point, the sharp keys ascend 
by fifths, and the flat keys descend by fifths. The 
tonics of the sharp keys are G, D, A, E, B, F sharp; 
and it is a fifth above from C (the tonic of the natu- 
ral key) to G, from G to D, from D to A, from A to 
E, from E to B, and from B to F sharp. So the ton- 
ics of the flat keys are F, Bd, Ed, Ab, Dd; and itisa 
fifth below from C to F, from F to Bd, from Bé to Eb, 
from Ed to Ad, and from Ad to Dd. oy 4 


Now as the violin is tuned by fifths, it is evident 
that the tonics of the keys will be found in their true 
order by passing from string to string across the fin- 
ger-board. Thus, taking first the open strings, we 
find the tonics of the first four sharp keys, G, D, A, E. 
Taking the next semitone on each string and revers- 
ing the order, we have the tonics of the first four 
flat keys, F, Bb, Eb, Ab. 80, at every semitone on 
the four strings, an orderly succession of tonics will 
be found. For convenience in remembering and 
finding the tonics of the various keys, it will be well 
to commit to memory the following formula: 

The four open strings represent the four first sharp 





keys : the four strings stopped by the first finger at 
the first whole tone, represent the four last sharp 
keys. The four strings stopped with the first fiuger 
at the first semitone, represent the four first flat keys, 
and the four strings stopped by the fourth finger, at 
the degree of Ed on the A string, represent the four 
last flat keys. ss 
IL. 
THE FOURTH FINGER. 

It is essential to systematic fingering, that the open 
strings should be practically ignored, at least in the 
first stages of training, and that the little or fourth 
finger should learn to do duty in their place. To 
enforce this requirement, the following reasons are 
submitted : 

1.—Even in the first position, four of the keys, 
viz. those of two, three, four and five flats, do not 
admit of the use of some of the open strings. In 
these keys the fourth finger must do duty. And in 
all the keys the use of the fourth finger is frequently 
preferable to the open string, both on the score of 
convenience and good tone. In “ doublestopping” also 
the use of the fourth finger is constantly required. 
So that even in the first position a well-trained 
fourth finger is indispensable. 

2.—In all the positions above the first, the fourth 
finger is required at all times in all the keys, and as 
there are at least six positions above the first, in 
which a good player should be able to perform read- 
ily, we may say there are six reasons to one in favor 
of the habit of using the fourth finger in place of 
the open strings. We ought to lay the foundation in 
the first position for good execution in all the others ; 
and this we can do only by training the fourth finger 
to do duty in the scale, as constantly and thorough- 
ly as the other fingers. 

3.—The tones of the open strings cannot be modi- 
fied to suit the ear, as those can be that are made un- 
der the fingers. Consequently in using the open 
strings, if the violin is not in perfect tune, ( which 
is sometimes the case) we cannot play correctly. 
Whereas, if all tones are made under the fingers, a 
good musician can play in perfect tune, though his 
instrument may be more or less out of tune. 

It must be distinctly understoood that the system 
of fingering which we are about to discuss, ignores 
the open strings, and assumes the thorough training 
of the fourth finger. While we admit the usefulness 
and even the necessity of the open strings as an ul- 
timate auailiary, especially in the system of double 
stops, we still believe that in all ordinary playing 
the main reliance should be on the fourth finger 
and that primary habits should be formed ac- 
cordingly. 

1. 
THE SCALE, 

The common scale of eight notes expressed in 
singing by the syllables, do, ra, mit, fa, sol, la, si, do, 
is the foundation of all music. The intervals 
between these notes are always as follows: whole 
tone, whole tone, half tone, whole tone, whole tone, 
whole tone, half tone. The notes in all the keys and 
in all the octaves of every key follow each other in 
the order of this scale. Laying out of account of 
course the “ accidentals” or irregular flats and sharps 
which occur occasionally in all music, and which re- 
quire exceptional fingering,we may say that all there is 
to do to master the fingering of the violin is to learn to 
make this uniform scale in all the keys and in all po- 
sitions on the finger board. If the inéervals of the 
scale were uniform, i. e., all whole tones or all half 
tones, the fingering of the violin would be a very 
simple matter; the fingers would follow each other 
at equal distances, and but little thought or practice 
be required. But the two semitones between the 
third and fourth, and the seventh and eighth notes of 
the scale, introduce irregularities which make finger- 
ing a study and an art. 

( Tobe continued.) 


An elderly gentleman “dressed in the costume of 
100 years ago, has for several days attracted con- 
siderable attention in New Haven. He is said to 


be a doctor, one of the old school proWably.—Zzch. 
We presume this is our old friend James Boyle. 

Mr. Boyle is now a physician in New York, and for 

several years past, has distinguished himself by 
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adopting the ante-revolutionary style of dress, con- 
siderably to the edification of the gamins of that city. 


WORK FOR EVERY BODY. 

INCE man is called by many names, both good 
and bad, may he not, most fitly be called 
a worker? And when he ceases to be such, is he 
not, whatever appearances may be, virtually dead? 
Work being man’s proper function in a natural 
state, idleness is an unnatural, abnormal condition 
for either body or soul. But as he is of a compound 
nature, possessing a spirit as well as a body, he is 
adapted to a variety of work. Physically, man can 
work with his hands, and with all his visible organs. 
So also he can work with his mind, with his affections, 
with his spirit, and with his heart and all the fac- 
ulties of his soul, which, though invisible, are never- 
theless real forces ; and unquestionably his first and 
most essential work is spiritual, exercising the heart, 

the vital organ of the inner man. 


Now the legitimate work of the heart is that of 
believing, and loving, and hating; that is to 
say, discriminating ‘between good and evil, choos- 
ing the one and rejecting the other. “This is 
the work of God, that ye believe on him whom he 
hath sent.” Looking upon man as chiefly a spirit, 
it is nature, not law, or a sense of duty, that leads 
him to believe in his Maker. Believing becomes the 
breath of his soul, and as natural to his inner man 
as breathing air is to the physical one. Without 
this faith, which makes man a co-worker with 
his Creator, he is scarcely less than a monstrosity, 
only half alive, and that half a mere temporary 
existence, living and dying like the brutes that per- 
ish. 

The wiission of Christ into this world was to 
awaken those who were spiritually dead, that they 
might believe and live, or in other words, do God's 
work. “The dead shall hear the voice of the Son 
of God, and they that hear shall live.” Christ, then, 
was a great worker. He came to teach men how 
to do the most profitable work, that is, how to work 
themselves out of a mere selfish, animal life, into 
the divine one. And this he did by his own ex- 
ample of believing in God. Christ lived by faith, 
that is, by believing in and obeying his Father. 
And in so doing he found perpetual work. Idleness 
was never on his hands; and so, “killing time” was 
a business quite out of his line. In like manner 
every true believer must work out his own sal- 
vation. 

This faith-work is not only attractive, but it pays 
well. To go into faith-business requires no capital. 
Indeed, one must become very poor—in spirit, at 
least—in order to find God’s work. And here 
lies the dfficulty with many; they look abroad for 
the work that can only be found at their doors. As 
the work of God is believing on his Son, whom he 
has given to the world, and as the Son is come in 
the flesh—for in no other sense could he be given 
to the world—the work of believing is, so to speak, 
home work, within doors, requiring no expense of 
time or money. It accepts the fact, that the Son of 
God is in your heart, light, life, and love, waiting to 
be recognized and confessed by you as a present and 
everlasting Savior; waiting to be your guide into 
all truth, your comforter under all trials and afflic- 
tions, your liberator from every evil bondage, and 
the bringer of endless freedom. To believe all 
this against false feelings, false spirits and all the 
fulsities with which the evil one can flood you will 
require an amount of courage, heroism and per- 
severance that characterizes only a true soldier of 
Christ. 

To work for God in the spirit of Christ, can be 
done only in the we spirit. The very act of faith 
that unites the parties, in constituting the we firm, 
extinguishes the ego spirit, the clement of selfishness 
and disorganization. The we spirit which every true 
Christian must possess, is an organizing one, because 
it proceeds from the Father and the Son, whose in- 
terests are one. So, whoever lives and walks in the 
spirit of Christ, is a communist, and will instinctively 
as it were, organize in vital unity with those who 
possess the same Christ spirit. Communism is 
as old as the unity of the Father and the Son, and 





will become extinct only when the source of it ceases 
to exist. Finally, it is through this partnership of 
faith workers, consolidating their capital and their 
acquisitions into one great corporation of faith, love 
and unity, that the last enemy, death, will be swept 
from the face of the earth. The simple act of belie! 
that Christ isin the heart, and the continued con; 
fession of that fact, attract the quickening power of 
eternal life. 

If the foregoing premises are sound, the inference 
is that no reasonable man, with faith in his heart, 
should, ever say to himself or to others that he is out 
of work. The great problem of existence is solved 
when we have found out the secret of doing God’s 
work with joyfulness and contentment. G. C. 


GODLIKE HABITS. 


HE O. C. has had a great many pinches 

in regard to money ; times when retrench- 
ment has been necessary—when we have had 
to put off our enterprises, mend our old clothes, 
and cut short the allowance of butter. But 
withal, the very first article of our financial 
creed is this: God will give us money just as 
fast as we learn how to use it. We thor- 
oughly believe in special providences, and that 
all these pinches are for our education ; that 
we are not straitened in God’s bounty, but in 
ourselves. Like a good father, he is educa- 
ting our habits so that we shall not be corrup- 
ted with the wealth which he has to bestow. 
He will pinch us till we learn the lesson of 
chronic economy, because nothing else is god- 
like. Look at the example of Christ. He 
was able to furnish bread to fill a hungry mul- 
titude, and yet we see him careful to gather 
up the fragments that remained. He was 
more saving than many a poor man who lives 
from hand to mouth. The multitude that ate 
his bread would doubtless have left the frag- 
ments on the ground. He said, ‘* Gather 
them up, that nothing be lost.” This faithful- 
ness belongs to great refinement of life; and God 
will beget it in all Lis children, though they 
be heirs of all things. As this little instance 
goes farther than many words to show Christ’s 
habits of economy, so we have been pointed 
to another which hints with similar effect at 
his habits of order. When the disciples came 
to the sepulchre where he was laid, and from 
whence he had risen (how interesting to know 
all that transpired in that sacred place), they 
found the linen clothes which Joseph had 
wrapped around him, “laid by themselves.” 
He made his bed, one would say, and left his 
chamber in order. 


CO-OPERATION, 


A corresponpvEent Of the Hartford ( Conn.) 
Courant gives the following account of a co-op- 
erative association of pen-knife makers, who are 
doing a manufacturing business at Northfield, 
Connecticut : 


“ Some twenty years ago a number of work- 
men in the knife-factories throughout the State 
struck for higher wages, wen | sure that their 
employers received the lion’s share of the profits. 
The demand was not acceded to. Instead of 
loafing around idle, and combining to prevent 
others from working, as it is fashionable now- 
adays to do, these men—mostly English and 
Scotch—assembled and talked over the ‘situa- 
tion,’ and concluded to go into business for 





themselves. One of their number reconnoi- 


tered, found an old unused mill on a little brook 
in Northfield, and made a bargain for it—$5 a 
month—and the farmer who owned it was to 
take his pay in pocket-knives. They counted 
up their ‘capital,’ and found it to consist in an 
even five dollars apiece, the fund of those who 
had only two or three dollars being pieced out 
by those who were the fortunate possessors of 
seven or eight. They appointed one of their 
number president of the company, invested this 
capital in the machinery required, bought their 
stock on time, and went earnestly to work. 
They were generally sober and industrious— 
those who were otherwise dropping out of their 
own weight, and giving place to better men. 
The business succeeded. The capital was largely 
increased. Dividends were declared. The pro- 
fits, instead of being absorbed by one, were 
shared by all. The old shop was enlarged. 
The workmen capitalists gathered their families 
about them, and each built himself a snug white 
cottage along the road leading to the adjacent 
hillside. Some of the past officers have proved 
unworthy or inefficient, and the company has 
met its share of mishaps, but the general result 
has been prosperity.” 


Co-operation appears to be making steady 
progress in Philadelphia. The Bulletin says: 

“ The shoemakers, carpet-weavers, and other 
tradesmen of the city are taking active meas- 
ures for the promotion of co-operative societies, 
which are found to work so advantageously 
to the workingman in other cities. The carpet- 
weavers intend that the capital stock shall be 
at present $50,000, the whole amount to be 
paid into the treasury on or before the organ- 
ization of the company; $15,000 of the capi- 
tal shall be applied to the purchase of looms 
and machinery, and the balance, $35,000, will be 
used asa working fund. The present number 
of shares will be one thousand, at the par value 
of $50 each. About $7,000 has already been 
subscribed to the stock.” 


REMEDY FOR THE CURCULIO. 


The great drawback in plum culture, is the 
curculio. Hitherto the only effectual method 
of preventing the ravages of this pest, has been 
to shake or jar the trees, over sheets, évery 
morning for several weeks after the fruit be- 
gins to set. But this method is laborious and 
expensive ; a better one is needed. Mr. P.S. 
Bush, of Covington, Ky., claims to have dis- 
covered a practical and successful plan, which 
he describes in a letter to the Cincinnati Hor- 
ticultural Society, as follows : 


About twenty-five years ago I planted a 
Lombard plum (now called Bleeker’s Scarlet 
Gage) in the garden of the Branch of the Nor- 
thern Bank of this city. The first year it bore 
I lost the plums. The next year I covered the 
ground with gravel, screened in lime, and se- 
cured the crop. Having afterward succeeded 
so well with my chicken-yard plan, I have nev- 
er, until this year, thought of repeating my 
first experiment. This spring I removed toa 
lot on the corner of Madison and Twelfth 
streets, where there are two large plum-trees, 
a Duane’s Purple and an Imperial Gage. The 
former is twenty-five feet high, and covers the 
ground for nearly twenty feet square, and has 
been loaded with fruit for the last ten years in 
succession. I have never known a plum to 
mature perfectly sound on it—all stung by the 
little enemy. Finding aclear case for repeating 
my first experiment on an improved plan, I 
scraped off the grass with a sharp hoe for 
twenty feet square, and covered the ground 
half an inch thick with marble dust, which 
compacted down to one-fourth of an inch, mak- 
ing one impervious coating impenetrable to 
worms and insects, and representing a beautiful 
white surface, plainly discoverable to the eye 
of the curculio, and to my expectation and 
gratification found them to desert the premises 
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after their first attack. They deposited their 
eggs in very few plums, and I have had no fur- 
ther trouble with them. The tree is loaded 
too full with fine, thrifty fruit, as is also the 
Imperial Gage adjacent thereto, treated in the 
same manner. 
The plan is a perfect success, and as, in the 
hilosophy of the thing, should be expected. 
he curculio 1s provided with the means of 
depositing its egg in the fruit, well chosen to 
secure fuod for its young, and “instinct being 
complete,” provision is at the same time made 
for the ingress of the larve to the earth, which 
by this experiment is rendered impossible; and 
hence the result. I believe that chalk land— 
dead lime—white bleached ashes, and probably 
blue clay, might answer the purpose, if pains 
be taken to cover the ground well and make it 
smooth. I ask the Society to appoint a com- 
mittee to visit me next week, as their report 
would give general confidence. P. S. Busn. 
In accordance with Mr. Bush’s request the 
Society appointed a committee to examine his 
trees. They report that they made such ex- 
amination, that they found all that Mr. Bush 
had stated about his trees and method of treat- 
ing them to be correct, and that they consider 
the method reliable. 


THE OMNIBUS IN PARIS. 


In Paris the omnibuses are provided with stairs 
which lead to the top. The fare on top is three 
sous or cents, inside six sous. A sign at the end 
states the number of seats inside and on top, and 
when these are filled the sign “‘ complet” is exhib- 
ited, and no one else is allowed, or even thinks of 
entering. A man is always stationed at the entrance 
on the steps, to collect fare, and see that all is con- 
ducted properly.—Zzch. 

We might add to this, that no omnibus in Paris 
will stop to take up a passenger, except at the regu- 
lar stations, some half a mile apart. In ignorance of 
this rule, and possessed with the conviction, upon 
which no previous experience had ever cast a shad- 
ow of doubt, that an omnibus is ever ready to ac- 
cept a passenger under any circumstances, we once 
chased a Parisian omnibus for quite a long distance, 
in the Rue Montmartre, and on overtaking it, 
were refused admittance by the conductor, because 
it had not arrived at the station. We were considera- 
bly enlightened, and not greatly edified by this ope- 
ration. 

Quite recently, an iron track, similar to that in use 
in the American cities, has been laid down on the 
right bank of the Seine, from the Place de la Con- 
corde, to St. Cloud and Sévres. The vehicles which 
run on this track are very large, and seem to be a 
cross between an omnibus and an American street- 
car. The wheels are broad, and without flanges, 
and when they arrive at the eastern end of the track, 
near the Pont de la Concorde, instead of stopping and 
going back, they drive on, over the pavement, to the 
Place du Palais Royale, about a mile further along. 
The systematic and orderly method by which the 
street conveyances are regulated in Paris, is quite a 
revelation to an American fresh from the bustle and 
confusion which prevail in the streets of our own 
cities. c. 8. J. 


TROUBLE ABOUT 0. C. 


A city newspaper surmises that it was a discussion 
of Oneida Communism which caused trouble in the 
European Peace Congress, as reported in a recent 
dispatch, and thereupon observes : 

“ Hepworth Dixon’s book is half filled with ac- 
counts of the Oneida communists and the Mormons 
in Utah, and an ordinary reader would get a general 
impression that the ‘ New America” was a nation 
in which polygamy and Communism were very gen- 

an 


erally adopte practiced. Doubtless these - 
liar systems afford a good basis for a sensation book, 
but it is rather as to have such insignifi- 
cant institutions e so much of abroad that Euro- 


a vague impression that we are a nati 
penne ee P e ation 

We regret that we are the occasion of disagreeable 
feelings to our countrymen; but what can we do? 
The probability is that the O. C. will become more 
and more a conspicuous fact of American life, and 





those who begin thus early to find it disagreeable, 
evidently have a hard prospect before them. Such 
persons would do well to look a little closer, and see 
if what is so interesting to Europeans may not pos- 
sibly have some merit of itsown. They may find 
that instead of the disgrace they are afraid of, Com- 
munism is to be the latest, greatest and crowning 
achievement of this country. And it may be a fact 
in favor of this conclusion, rather than against it, 
that foreigners find it out first; for we know the 
good book says, “ A prophet is not without honor save 
in his own country.” 


EpucaTIONAL.—Theodore R. Noyes is engaged as 
an assistant of Prof. Barker in the chemical depart- 
ment of Yale College during the present lecture sea- 
son. William A. Hinds and John Cragin of the 
Community, were admitted as members of the Yale 
Scientific Department at the recent examination. 


NEWS ITEMS. 


The President has issued two amnesty proclama- 
tions within the past fortnight. The former excluded 
fourteen distinct classes, amounting in all to not less 
than one hundred thousand persons. The latter re- 
duces the exceptions to three classes, of which the 
first includes the high civil functionaries or di- 
plomatic agents of the Confederacy, military of- 
ficers above the grade of Brigadier-General, and 
naval officers above the grade of Captain; the sec- 
ond class includes those who treated otherwise than 
as prisoners of war persons captured while in the 
service of the United States; and the third, all who 
were engaged directly, or indirectly in the assasina- 
tion ‘of President Lincoln. These three classes 
cannot in all exceed over two thousand in number. 
The Radical newspapers unite in stigmatizing the 
proclamation as intended to defy and subvert the 
plainest provisions of the law, as set forth in theCon- 
stitutional Amendment and Reconstruction Act. 


Tue Indian Peace Commissioners are holding 
councils with the hostile Indian tribes; with what 
result, has not transpired as yet. ¢ 


FOREIGN. 


GEN. IGNATIEFF, the Russian Embassador at 
Constantinople, has presented to the Porte another 
note of his Government, which demands the cession 
of Crete to Greece and the full equality of Christians 
and Mohammedans in all the provinces of Turkey. 
The demand is declared to be the ultimatum of Russia, 
and an answer is asked for within ten days. It is 
said that in diplomatic circles in Europe, war is re- 
garded as almost inevitable. 


A DISPATCH from Athens states that Great Britain 
and France have sent a joint note to Greece, urging 
the government of Athens to refrain from hostilities 
with the Sublime Porte, and to maintain a strict neu- 
trality in the Cretan question. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

W. P. Mc P., lowa.—Your letter to Mr. N——, of 
July 28th, was published in the CrrcuLaR because it 
seemed to the editors to be written in a modest spir- 
it, and to indicate that you was striving in a quiet, 
unobtrusive way to identify yourself with the Com- 
munity faith and principles. But whatever may 
have been the indications in the letter referred to, 
your two or three last letters give us the impression 
that you really are self-willed and crazy—that you 
have not yet had all the devilscast out of you. The 
course you seem to be taking will never commend 
you to the Community. It is clearly your own un- 
governed will and indiscretion that has got you into 
trouble ; and in our opinion, if you would save your- 
self from the insane asylum, you had better commence 
a thorough course of self-judgment, and seek for a 
spirit of repentance and a soft heart. These will 
lead you to think soberly of yourself, and to deal 
fairly by others, and will, if anything can, ultimate- 
ly lead the way out of your entanglements. This is 
the best advice we have for you. 


A. H., N. Y.—Your letter was received, and the 
publications called for were duly posted. We will 
send them again. 


O. W., Kansas.—Received $3,75. We send you 
the back volumes which are — due, and the other 
publications which you specify. 





Standing Announcements : 


THE ONEIDA COMMUNITY, 

Is an Association living in Lenox, Madison Oo., N. Y., four 
miles from Oneida Depot. Number of members, 210. Land, 
539 acres. Business, Horticulture and Manufactures. Theol- 
ogy, Perfectionism. Soctology, Bible Communism. 

WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 

Branch of 0. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of de- 
pot. Number of members, 45. Land, 228 acres. Business, 
Horticulture and Printing the Circu.ar. 

NEW YORK AGENCY. 

Branch of 0. C., at 385 Broadway, N.Y. Room 9. Number 

of members, 10. Business, Commerce. 
NEW HAVEN FAMILY. 

Branch of 0. C., at 82 Howe street, New Haven,Conn. Wum- 
ber of members, 9. Business, boarding of students from the 
Communities. 

SPECIAL NOTICE. 

The O, C. and branches are not “ Free Lovers” in the popular 
sense of the term. They call their social system Compiex Mar- 
RIAGE, and hold to freedom of love only within their own fami- 
lies, subject to free criticism and the rule of Male Continence. 

ADMISSIONS. 

Members are admitted to the 0. C. and branches, after sufii- 
cient acquaintance ; but not on mere application or profession 
of sympathy. Whoever wishes to join, must first secure confi- 
dence by deeds. The present accommodations of the Commu- 
nities are crowded; and large accessions will be impossible till 
new Communities are formed. 


STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and descriptions, suitable for catching House 
Rats, Muskrats, Mink, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly 
Bear, are made by the Oneida Community, Oneida, New York, 
of whom they may be purchased, or of the Community Agency, 
835 Broadway, New York. Descriptive list and price-list sent 
free on application. 


TRAVELINC-BACS. 

The Oneida Community manufacture a great variety of en- 
tlemen’s and Ladies’ Traveling-bags and Satchels, Noyes’ Lunch 
Bags, &c. Samples may be seen and orders will be en at 
the 0. C. N. Y. Branch, 385 Broadway, N. Y. Descriptive price- 
list sent on application. 





PRESERVED FRUITS AND VECETABLES. 


Strawberries, Black, Red and Orange Raspberries, Cherries, 
Huckleberries, Plums, Peaches, Pears, Pine-Apples, Quinces, 
Lawton Blackberries, in quart bottles and quart cans, with 
syrup—Tomatoes, Sweet Corn, Peas, Lima Beans and Btring- 
Beans, in cans—are put up in quantities for sale by the Onei 
Community. Orders will be received at the Community, or 
at their office, 385 Broadway, N. Y. Descriptive price-list sent 
on application. 





JELLIES. 

The following kinds of f com are offered in pint and half-pint 
tumblers by the Oneida Community: Barberry, Currant, Black- 
berry, Quince, Crap-Apple, Peach, Raspberry, and Black Cur- 
rant. Orders will be received at the Community, or at their 
office, 385 Broadway, New York. 





MACHINE TWIST AND SEWINC-SILK. 

Machine-Twist of our own manufacture (Willow Place Works); 
also various brands and descriptions of Sewing-Silk, in whole- 
sale quantities for sale by the 0. C. N. Y. Branch, $35 Broad- 
way, New York. 





oO. C. PURCHASING ACENCY. 
NO. 335 BROADWAY, NEW-YORK, (P. 0. Box, 6796.) 


This Agency buys goods of all kinds for those who cannot 
afford to come to the city, or those to whom > a bore. 
For commission we charge five per cent. or less, according 
to the kind and Veey KF ordered. The commission 
will be ed on the outlay of money, inclading all ex- 
penses involved for packing, expressage, . In some cases 
where the expenditure is small, and the trouble of the 
order considerable, reasonable charge for time will be made. 





PICTURES. 

The following Photographic views of the Oneida Communit 
can be furnished on application; viz: The Community Build- 
ings; Buildings and Grounds; Rustic Summer-House and 
Group: Bag-Bec on the Lawn—size of pictures 8 inches by 10— 
price 75cents. Various stereoscopic views of the d 
Groups and Grounds “an be furnished for 40 cents each, 
carte de visite size, 25 cents each. Any of the above will be 
sent by mail, post paid, on receipt of the pricenamed. Address, 
Oneida Community, a; a. F. 





PUBLICATIONS. 


Hanp-Booxk or Tue OnempA Community; with a Sketch of its 
Founder, and an Outline of its Constitution and Doctrines. 
72 pp. octavo. 
dozen. 

SALVATION FROM SIN, THE END OF CHRISTIAN FalTH; an octavo 
pamphlet of 48 foses; by J. H. Noyes. Price, 25 cts. for sin- 
gle copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 

Tue Traprser’s Guins; A Manual of Instruction for Oapturi: 


Price, 35 cents for single copy; $3.50 per 


Fur-bearing‘animals, by 8. Newhouse. Second edition; wi 
new Ni ves and illustrations. 280 pp., 8vo. Price, bound 
in cloth, $1.50. “ 


Mae Continence; or Self-Control in Sexual Intercourse. ALet- 
ter of Inquiry answered by J. H. Norges. Price, 50 cts. per doz. 
Back Vo.vmes or Tar “Circunar,” unbound. Price, $1.50 per 
volume, or sent (post paid) by mail, at $1.75. 
[ The above works are for sale at this office.] 
Messrs. Trusyer & Company, Book-sellers, Paternoster Row, 
London, have our Hanp-Booxk oF THE ONEIDA unity for sale; 


they will receive subscriptions for the Circutar, and orders for 
our other publications. 





